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Yokuts list that Yuki and Yokuts are Algonquian languages, even if their 
morphology is fundamentally un-Algonquian, so long as we have a trifle 
more than "half a dozen lexical resemblances" and "one really striking 
morphological parallel" in that Yokuts and Algonquian distinguish the 
exclusive and inclusive first person plural? 

Truman Michelson 

Epilogue 

Dr Michelson evidently dies hard. His " rejoinder " to my reply 
contains quite a number of statements that I would have something to 
say about, did I not feel convinced that the reader is as sick of this fruit- 
less squabble as I am. I shall therefore let the real reply to both Dr 
Michelson's " rejoinder " and original criticism consist of a reference to 
my article on " Wiyot and Yurok, Algonkin Languages of California." 
I prefer to have the reader form his opinion of the merits of the case from 
the article itself than from either the article as interpreted by Dr Michel- 
son or as explained by myself. For further criticism, I shall confine 
myself to expressing regret at the second paragraph of Dr Michelson's 
" rejoinder," as it makes capital of certain opinions which (whether jus- 
tifiable in themselves or not is another matter) are not at hand for the 
reader to refer to. £ § APIR 



A Note on Kinship Terms Compounded with the Postfix 'e in the 
Hano Dialect of Tewa 

In discussing the kinship terms of the New Mexican Tewa, Mr J. P. 
Harrington and Dr E. Sapir 1 have called attention to the formation 
of reciprocal terms by adding the suffix 'e (which is ordinarily post- 
fixed to nouns to form diminutives such as musa'e, 'little cat,' kege'e, 
'little house,' and also used as an independent noun meaning 'child,' 
'offspring') to express the relation of junior to senior relatives. In 
the Hano dialect 2 there are nine such pairs of terms : 

Senior Junior 

1. M%mx, mother's brother, etc. mgmx'e, man's sister's child. 

11. Ko'o, mother's sister, etc. ko'o'e, woman's sister's child, 

in. Ka'je, mother's elder sister, etc. ka'je'e, woman's younger sister's child. 



1 J. P. Harrington, Tewa Relationship Terms, Amer. Anthr., N.S., 14, 1912, 
472-498; E. Sapir, A Note on Reciprocal Terms of Relationship in America, Amer. 
Anthr., N.s., 15, 1913, 132-138. 

2 See B. Freire-Marreco, Tewa Kinship Terms from the Pueblo of Hano, Arizona, 
Amer. Anthr., N.s., 16, 1914. 269-287. 
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Senior Junior 

iv. Sa'ja, mother's mother, etc. sa'ja'e, woman's daughter's child, 

v. Papa, mother's mother's mother, 
mother's mother's father, 

mother's mother's brother. papa'e, daughter's daughter's childs 

man's sister's daughter's child, 
vi. P'e^e, mother's mother's brother. p'efie'e, papa'e, pe'°'e, man's sister', 

daughter's child. 
vii. Kuku, father's mother. ku'e, woman's son's child, 

vni. Tele, mother's father, etc. t'ele'e, man's daughter's child, etc. 

ix. Tuijt"'ri, father's brother. turi'e, man's brother's child. 

Dr Sapir conjectures "that originally the two members of a recipro- 
cally related pair of individuals were referred to by exactly the same term, 
as in . . . the Takelma examples cited" [where wi-gamdl means 'my 
paternal grandparent' and also 'my son's child'] . . . but that the 
tendency to use the diminutive element with such terms [to indicate 
youth or affection] led to a specialization of usage." (p. 136.) Mr 
Harrington suggests a different explanation, namely, that in the formation 
of these pairs of terms the initiative, so to speak, is taken by the junior 
relative, so that the corresponding diminutive form represents a response 
on the part of the senior. "It is interesting," he writes, "to compare 
such English usages as when a child says: 'Auntie!' and its aunt answers, 
'0 you dear Auntie's child!' Thus, also, in Tewa: ko'o, 'Aunt!' — 
response: 'itVko'o'e, 'You nephew or niece.' " (p. 473.) 

In support of the view that the titles of junior relatives, in these 
senior-and-junior terms with postpounded 'e, are not secondary modifi- 
cations of reciprocal terms which were originally identical, it may be 
noted that a quite unusual proportion of all the Tewa names for senior 
relatives appear to belong to the class of "baby names." 1 They consist, 
that is, of reduplications of easily articulated sounds, ba, da, ga, ma, and so 
on, some of which find a place in the kinship terms of almost every 
language, because, uttered as they are at random by very young children, 
they are welcomed and appropriated by the older members of the home 
circle as evidences of recognition and attempts at significant speech. 2 



'See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, chap, vi; J. C. E. Buschmann, "Ueber den 
Naturlaut," Berlin, 1853, transl. Proc. Philological Soc. London, vol. 6. 

2 Mrs C. B. Hodson, F.L.S. , has been kind enough to procure the following 
notes on the first sounds uttered by an infant, the child of French and English parents, 
born in England: At about two months old he said "ae"; at six months "de de da", 
fifteen days later, "dadad," and occasionally "dadi." At one year he could say 
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Thus the Hano-Tewa tada, 'mother's husband, father, father's 
brother, father's clansman' (Rio Grande Tewa taua, tata) may be classed 
with English dada 'father,' Hindustani dada 'nurse,' Georgian deda 
'mother,' Welsh tad 'father,' Spanish, popular Latin, Bantu, Eskimo, 1 
Minnitaree 1 tata 'father,' Kickapoo 1 and Slave Lake Indian 1 thdtha 
'elder brother' and 'mother's brother,' Slave Lake Indian 1 ta 'father, 
English ta 'thanks,' English tata 'goodbye,' 'go' Italian for dede 
'play,' and so forth. 

Papa, 'mother's mother's mother' 'mother's mother's brother,' and 
(?) 'mother's mother's father' (San Ildefonso Tewa papa 'great-grand- 
father'), corresponds with English, French, Spanish, popular Latin, 
Caroline Islanders papa ' father,' Laguna 1 papa ' grandmother,' Kootenay 1 
papa 'grandparent,' 'granddaughter,' Australian 2 pappi 'father' and 
pappa 'young one,' Tule and Tabasco p&p 'father,' Chibcha 3 pdbd 
'father,' Servian baba 'grandmother,' Hindustani baba 'father,' babu, 
'child, prince,' English pap 'food,' popular Latin papas 'drink,' papas 
'nurse-father,' pappus 'old man,' Italian bobo 'drink,' Santa Clara Tewa 
paba 'bread.' 

T*ele, 'mother's mother's husband,' 'mother's father,' 'mother's 
father's clansman,' 'father's father' (New Mexican Tewa Pete), and 
p % ep~e, 'mother's mother's brother' (not found in New Mexican Tewa), 
are very possibly the baby-names tata and papa modified, by the regular 
Tewa device of aspiration, to mark a distinction between the mother's 
husband and the mother's mother's husband, the mother's mother's 
father and the mother's mother's brother. An informant at Hano ex- 
plained p x efie as "the same as papa," and the common diminutive papa'e 
confirms this. 

Tuiu^t), 'father's own brother' (New Mexican Tewa tp'*np, 
'father's brother,' Santa Clara and Nambe; 'father's or mother's brother,' 
San Ildefonso) seems to be another specialized form of tata. 

"maman"; at fourteen months he began to attach a meaning to certain sounds, 
using "da" or "din" for "donne" and "tiens." At fifteen months he said "papa," 
and "a bule" (for ca brule), and frequently repeated "deradera." At sixteen months 
he began to repeat words which his parents tried to teach him. At his present age of 
twenty-two months he makes almost daily progress, but shows some preference for 
reduplicated sounds, e. g. "baba" for "boire." 

1 Morgan's tables. 

2 Tylor, loc. cit., tribe not specified. 

» The irregular use (which Mr Harrington points out) of «<f'*»i<p and nuftmtge 
in New Mexican Tewa, I take to be part of a general break-down of kinship terms 
connected with the change from matrilinear to patrilinear reckoning and the decay 
of clan consciousness. 
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Mgmg, 'mother's brother,' 'elder clansman' (New Mexican Tewa 
mg'^mg 3 ) is to be classed with the almost universal mam, mama, ' mother,' 
'breast,' 'suck,' of European languages, Tahkali, Tlatskanai, and Geor- 
gian mdma, 'father,' Kocch mama 'uncle,' Tamil and Telegu mama, 
'mother's brother.' 

Pifii, 'elder brother' (not found in New Mexican Tewa), is compar- 
able with Hindustani bibi 'nurse,' Swahili bibi 'aunt,' Australian 1 bee-bee 
'breast.' 

Kaka, ' elder sister ' (not found in New Mexican Tewa), is the mean- 
ingless ga-ga of English baby-speech. 

Possibly ka'je, ' mother's sister,' is a modification of a baby- word ka, 
and tije, 'younger brother or sister' of a baby- word ti; compare New 
Mexican Tewa titi 'doll,' 'baby,' and Lowland-Scottish titty, 'younger 
sister.' The baby-word n — n — (as in Tule nan and Spanish nana 
'mother,' English nana 'nurse,' Blackfoot 1 ninnah 'father,' Greek v&vos 
'uncle,' Milanese 1 ninin 'bed,' Italian 1 ninnare 'to rock the cradle') does 
not form any kinship term in the Hano dialect; and, as far as I know, it 
appears only in nana 'father's sister' in the Santa Clara Tewa. 

At the present time, one constantly hears Tewa mothers teaching 
their infants to pronounce relationship terms. A mother holds up her 
baby to greet (say) her husband's mother, saying to it repeatedly 
"kuk'ugi nq tit/" 'say kuh'u!'; and, if the child complies, or even before 
it does so intelligibly, the elder relative never fails to respond with en- 
thusiasm, "hp, nafii ku'e!" — "yes, my little ku!" 

If we are right in supposing that the first member in each of these 
pairs of reciprocal terms (except in saja — saja'e) is a baby-word, more or 
less modified, then some such process as this must have brought about in 
the past the standardization of these terms. The first step in forming 
them must have been taken by the junior of the two relatives. The 
baby, stimulated by the sight of a friendly face, must be supposed to utter 
the sounds m$ mse or pa pa, and the senior relative to respond nabi 
mgmg'e! ' my little m%m%l ' or nqfi papa 'e! ' my little papa ! ' The 
child is encouraged to repeat these successful sounds, and a particular 
relative is pointed out to the child in connection with them. Later, 
under adult influence, the mother's mother's husband is distinguished 
from the mother's husband as a different kind of tada — a CeVe. The 
suffix 'e is essential to the reciprocal term. 



1 Tylor, loc. cit., tribe not specified. 
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These adaptations of baby-words as terms to express relationship 
are not without bearing, I think, on Professor Kroeber's contention 1 
that modes of using terms of relationship are conditioned not by 
social causes but by causes purely linguistic and psychological. Un- 
doubtedly such forms as mama, papa, dada, come into existence only 
because they are sounds which young children pronounce easily and 
therefore frequently and distinctly, and they become kinship terms only 
because they are appropriated as such by adult relatives; and to 
this extent they are "determined primarily by linguistic factors." But 
the assignment of these words in various languages as names to particular 
relatives and classes of relatives is another matter. The few examples 
quoted in this paper are enough to dispose of any "purely psychological" 
explanation. 

As Tylor suggested forty years ago, 2 if mama in one language means 
'mother' and 'breast' and in another 'uncle,' and tata means 'father' 
in one language and in another 'good-bye,' the application can scarcely 
be determined by "inherent expressiveness." It is plainly a question 
of household familiarity — of residence; the easiest and earliest baby- 
words are appropriated to the relatives who see the baby most often. 
In other words, the usage is determined by social causes. For example, 
in the European "family" system, 3 based on the father-mother-and-child 
home, the easy labial forms m — m and p — p are appropriated to the child's 
own mother and father: 'Chiamo papa a chi me da pane.' And, in 
European family life, what does an infant know of its mother's mother's 
brother or even of its mother's brother? But in the "clan " system of the 
Hano-Tewa, based on the home-life of a matrilinear clan household with 
matrilocal marriage, it is not surprising that the .easy labial forms papa 
and m$m% should be assigned to important members of the mother's 

clan. 

Barbara Freire-Marreco 
Somerville College 
Oxford, England 

Lingual Consonants in India and Norway 

Students of philology and phonetics recognize a class of consonants 
in the languages of India called variously Unguals, cacuminals, or cere- 
brals. The last designation is a mistranslation of the Sanskrit murdhanya 

1 Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst. Gt. Brit., 1909, xxxix, 77. 

* Tylor, op. clt. 

» Dr Rivers (Kinship and Social Organisation, 1914, pp. 71, 82) suggests a three- 
fold division into "family," "kindred" and "clan" systems in place of the two-fold 
division into "descriptive" and " classificatory." 



